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UNION OR CONSOLIDATED SCHOOLS 


By JOHN H. COOK 
Professor of Education, The North Carolina College for Women 


HE distinction between union and consolidated 


schools has more than an academic interest; 


for thousands of rural children for many years 


to come will have fair or excellent facilities for edu- 


cation depending upon the ability of school men of 
this generation to make and apply this distinction. 
It is the purpose of this article to show that some 


of the advantages of the consolidated school can be 


secured only in a small degree by the union school 


and others not at all. 


THREE TYPES OF RURAL SCHOOLS 


There are in North Carolina three types of rural 


the one-teacher school, the union school and 


1 
schools : 


the consolidated school. The arrangement is in climax 


with respect to the worth and efficiency of the re- 


spective types. The territory served by the one- 


teacher school varies in area from about four to 


The 


four 


twelve square miles. union school usually con- 


rooms and serves a terri- 
ten to 


from two to 


sists of 


tory varying in extent from twenty square 


miles. In a school this type a few children may 


be transported at public expense. A real consolidated 


school is a building of not less than six rooms, and 


usually administering to the educational needs of a 


rural community which varies in area from twenty 


to sixty square miles. In most cases the majority 
of pupils are transported at public expense. 

There are localities in the state in which the cne- 
teacher school is the only kind of school practicable ; 
in other localities the union school is the best type 
that can be expected; in other localities, embracing 


at least one-half the state in area, the consolidated 


or the best type of rural school may be de- 
So superior is the consolidated typ’ to the 
union type, and the type 
that every county should have a careful survey made 
with reference to planning a building program that 
has in view the development of the besi system of 
obtainable for the New 
should not be erected at haphazard, but in conform- 
ance to a plan that takes 


nent needs rather than temporary expediency. 


vel ) ed. 


union to the one-teacher 


schools county. buildings 


into consideration perma- 


The erection of a nev one-teacher school may post- 


pone indefinitely or altogether prevent a consolidated 
school to be 


true in school 


for 
the 
due 

Educational 


a community. This is more likely 


case of the erection of a union 
of future 


sometimes by 


without consideration possibilities. 
for 
a union school under the name of consolidated school 


and 


leaders campaigning 


using the arguments for consolidation in win- 


ning the taxpayers’ consent, make impossible a 
the located 
wrongly with respect to the larger center and not 
planned for additions. 


con- 


lidated school because school may be 


A body of voters, who have 
a fair school which has not been paid for or has 
recently been paid for, is not likely to favor an ex- 
cellent school when this means the salvaging of their 
school building. Then the people residing in neigh- 
boring territory deprived of the support of those 
to secure a consolidated school will build 
from 


necessary 


away the center in their own neighborhood 


with reference only to immediate needs and will hold 
back the 
willing neighbors will be ready to join with them and 
so on ad infinitum. 


for same reason when their present un- 


fT HE CONSOLIDATED SCHOOL A SIGNIFICANT INSTITUTION 


The consolidated school is the most significant of 
all rural institutions. The root of all 
emigration of the best stock to the 
days rarely move to 
betterment. Ask the retired why 
he has come to the city and in practically every case 
the answer will be one of these reasons: 
“Better social opportunities for the women of the 
family” or “better educational advantages the 
The modern consolidated school may offer 
educational opportunities not inferior to those offered 
by city schools and is also capable of being 
munity center and as such enrichening the life of 
every one in the community. Thus consolidation 
strikes mighty blows at the root of rural evil. 

A comprehensive building program for a county 
will provide for the ultimate establishment of con- 
solidated schools wherever possible. Tentative 


rural evil is 
cities. Farm 
the city 
farmer 


owners in these for 


economic 


or both 


for 
children.” 


a com- 


cen- 
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ters for these schools should be decided upon after 
taking into consideration significant social, economic, 


and topographical factors. Such buildings as would 


interfere seriously with this program should be dis- 
future and the 


The superintendent with vision 


couraged for the sake of interests 
permanent good. 
must plan and build on thé assumption that within 
a few the favored commu- 
nities are going to be equal to those of the cities. 
The superintendent of foresight will hasten and not 
retard that happy epoch for his county by definitely 
planning for the best things in the way of perma- 
nent educational progress. 


years rural schools of 


SOME ADVANTAGES OF THE CONSOLIDATED SCHOOL 


Every advantage that the union school has over 
the one-teacher school is possessed by the consoli- 
dated in the respect to the union school. There are 
longer recitations due to fewer grades per teacher; 
more efficient work by better opportunity to give to 
each teacher the grade or grades which she, by spe- 
cial ability and natural aptitudes is best fitted to 
teach; greater interest due to larger classes; more 
interest in play due to bringing together a larger 
number of children of approximately the same age; 
better equipment for the same expenditure due to 
less duplication; and economy in running expenses 
and upkeep. Thus every valid argument for the dis- 
placement of the one-teacher school by the union 
school applies with equal or greater force to the sup- 
planting of the union school by the consolidated school 
where conditions now permit or may permit in the 
near future. 


ITS RELATION TO HIGH SCHOOL DEVELOPMENT 


In addition, the consolidated schools offer distinct 
advantages to rural communities which can be of- 
fered by no other type of school. One of these is 
the modern rural high school, open to every boy and 
girl of the community; the other is the opportunity 
to serve the interest of the whole community in the 
capacity of a community center. 

The modern rural high school should have a suf- 
ficient number of pupils to insure its permanence 
as a state supported institution; a tax duplicate suf- 
ficient to provide equipment for science teaching and 
the vocational training needed for the economic de- 
velopment of the community; curricula adapted to 
the needs of the groups represented in the commu- 
nity; and sufficient school activities, social opportu- 
nities, literary, musical and athletic abilities to de- 
velop a wholesome school spirit. Moreover the maxi- 
mum number of country boys and girls should have 


the double opportunity of attending a good high school 
and spending every evening at home with their pa- 
rents during the critical or adolescent period of life. 
As long as attendance at rural high schools requires 
pupils to either pay board or provide their own trans- 
portation, the poor child of the country districts does 
not have educational opportunities equal to those of 
the well-to-do. To the coming generation a high 
school education will be as necessary as is an ele- 
Ample pro- 
vision for high school education of the youth of the 
country is a part of the educational program of every 
forward-looking superintendent. A modern consoli- 
dated school conducted on the six-six plan backed 
by a sufficient population and tax duplicate, with a 
teacherage offering acceptable living conditions to 
teachers and exemplifying a high standard of home- 
keeping for the community, will attract the better 
class of teachers so strongly that the allurements of 
the city can not prevail against it. Where such 
schools are possible it would be an educational blun- 
With such schools the 
country boy and girl will reclaim their ancient heritage 
of opportunity. 


mentary education to the present one. 


der or worse to accept less. 


AS A COMMUNITY CENTER 


The modern school is measured in terms of its 
vitalizing influence on all the people of the commu- 
nity. The intellectual, moral, civic and social ideals 
inculcated by the school lift the level of the commu- 
nity upward. So vital is the extra-school mission of 
the rural school that this phase of the work must be 
accomplished by purposeful direct means and not left 
to accidental and indirect agencies. The modern 
rural school must of necessity be a community cen- 
ter. 

OTHER ELEMENTS OF STRENGTH 

What elements of strength has the consolidated 
school which enable it to supply the social needs of 
a modern rural community, enlarged in size with 
unifying forces.weakened? How may the maximum 
strength of this institution be realized and how used 
to best advantage? What reasons, if any, are there 
for thinking that the consolidated school may succeed 
as a community center whereas the one-teacher and 
union school are likely to fail? We shall attempt 
a brief answer to these questions. 

The community center must be an institution in 
which the whole community will have a strong, per- 
manent interest. The devotion of the American peo- 
ple to the cause of education and their confidence in 
the efficiency of the public school render this insti- 
tution capable of meeting this requirement. While 
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the one-room school calls for apology, the consoli- 
dated school is capable of- arousing school spirit and 
school pride. The efficiency of a consolidated school 
can be made to compare favorably with that of vil- 
lage and town schools. When this is true, the chil- 
dren of the whole community are educated in the 
home schools and all the parents are interested. If 
a first-class high school is maintained there is no 
occasion for a division of interests, as is the case in 

one-room plan where the more fortunate parents 
send their children to foreign high schools. Neither 
will the wealthier class of the community avoid the 
local schools, as is often the case when the schools 
are notably inefficient. Superior schools are regarded 
as social and financial assets of the communities which 
maintain them. Under strong and capable leadership 
the wholesome school sentiment in such communities 
may develop sufficient strength to neutralize and even 
to overcome the disintegrating forces of the commu- 
nity. 

lhe consolidated school ministers to the educational 
needs of a larger community than is served by the 
one-room or union school. A certain number of in- 
terested people is essential to an abiding interest in 
a social community center. The number of patrons 
in the sub-district school is below this minimum, 
while the consolidated school may have sufficient 
numbers to maintain this interest. Many forms of 
community recreation and activity are made possible 
by the support of this larger number. Among such 
activities may be mentioned lecture courses, inter- 
scholastic contests, both athletic and _ intellectual, 
home-talent plays, farmers’ institutes and extension 
schools, musicals, cantatas, go-to-school days, school 
fairs, and other entertainments of various sorts. 

lalented leadership is indispensable to success in 
making an institution a social or community center. 
There is a dearth of leadership in the one-room or 
union school district unit, owing to small numbers 
and the lack of interest of the natural leaders of the 
community in the one-room school. For the class 
from which leaders are recruited is composed partly 
of those parents who are divided in school interests 
on account of children attending foreign high schools 
and partly of those who hold in entire disdain the 
interior schools of the community. The functions held 
in the smaller schools are not likely even to secure the 
patronizing presence of those whose standing and at- 
tainments fit them for leadership. Without the hearty 
cooperation of the natural leaders of a community 
no institution can be a successful social center. 


SOCIAL ADVANTAGES 

The consolidated school offers bountiful opportu- 
nity for the extension of mutual acquaintance among 
the residents of a rural community. Children from 
distant portions of the township form friendships 
which tend to create ties of interest in the parents. 
One resident of a consolidated district describes the 
results of consolidation in extending acquaintance 
thus: “Before the schools were centralized my son 
seemed to know no one when we rode about the 
township. Now as we ride about, a boy or girl will 
yell, ‘Hello, Sammy,’ or wave greetings from a dis- 
tance. When I inquire, ‘Who is this?’ he often gives 
names entirely unfamiliar to me. Through my son 
1 have become acquainted with many excellent people 
whom I should have never known.” 
pical expérience. 


This is a ty- 


Another beneficent result, permanent in effect, will 
be the formation of lasting friendships among the 
citizens of the future. This will more than neu- 
tralize the disintegrating forces resulting from 
changed industrial conditions. Not only does the 
centralized school offer a wider acquaintance than is 
offered by the one-room or union school, but in addi- 
tion a longer period of acquaintance is offered by 
the consolidated schools. The high school will con- 
tinue the associations of childhood through the 
adolescent period. These constructive features of the 
consolidated school do not exist in any other rural 
institution except the consolidated school. 

Another service offered by the consolidated school 
is of far-reaching effect in the social life of rural 
communities. Rural folks have long been charac- 
terized by bashfulness and the lack of capacity for 
social enjoyment. This is caused largely by lack of 
opportunity to play in childhood. School should de- 
velop the social powers of pupils as well as their 
mental powers. Social powers like other powers, 
can be developed only by growth through exercise 
in a favorable environment. In the one-room school, 
where a child meets with only one or two of his own 
age, and where wholesome play and social enjoyment 
are lacking, there can be no development of the 
social powers. The habits thus formed are difficult 
to overcome in after-life; for the social instincts of 
the pupils in such an environment are stunted. The 
consolidated school offers a wider acquaintance and 
a higher standard of social behavior. School activi- 
ties stimulated by a commendable school spirit will 
establish the habit of codperation. Thus, the increased 
social opportunities offered by the consolidated school 








will lay the foundations of a higher type of social 
activities in the rural communities of the future, so 
that the cultured classes of the community will be 
glad to co-operate in the social uplift of all. 


POSSIBILITIES FOR CONSTRUCTIVE LEADERSHIP 
In the consolidated or centralized school there is 
also a better opportunity to secure constructive leader- 
the The 
school with its high-school department demands bet- 


ship from among teachers. consolidated 
ter trained and better prepared teachers than does the 


typical one-room school which is content with a 
teacher who has a modicum of scholarship, training, 
and initiative. The college graduate who.teaches in 
the high school and the normal or college graduate 
who teaches in the grades offer better material for 
leadership by reason of their scholarship, their spe- 
cial training, and their social experience. 

In the corps of teachers of the consolidated school, 
there is usually one who has specialized in music and 
who is capable of teaching and drilling children, so 
that appropriate music, an essential of all community 
gatherings, may be furnished by the children of the 
parents of the community. Under the direction of 
the domestic-science teacher the pupils of the school 
may demonstrate the quality of their work in the 
culinary art to the satisfaction and pride of parents 
and friends. The one-room system is defective in 
providing capable leadership from among its teachers. 
The consolidated school need not be handicapped by 
this defect, as it has opportunity to provide fit ma- 
terial from among its corps of high-class teachers. 


BETTER BUILDINGS AND EQUIPMENT 
Suitable buildings and adequate equipment are 
necessary for modern community centers. A _ well- 


auditorium, a piano, a 
library and reading-room, a gymnasium for winter 
function, and financial backing sufficient for the main- 


lighted and_ well-arranged 


tenance of these essentials are needed in a modern 


community center. A modern consolidated school 
usually provides the requisites mentioned above. If 
not, because of the union of financial resources that 
obtains in a consolidated school district, these things 
without financial strain. 
Community meetings held under favorable conditions 


will secure a larger attendance and greater enjoyment 


may usually be provided 


than when held in buildings poorly arranged, badly 
When meetings with 
and elevating programs are held 


lighted, and scantily equipped. 
helpful, interesting, 
under 


in a properly equipped building 


connection with an 


competent 


management in institution in 
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which all are interested, there can be no serious doubt 
as to the successful future of such efforts. 


IT WILL CHECK CITYWARD MIGRATION 

The centralized or consolidated school is the twen- 
tieth-century solution of the existing rural social and 
educational problems. 
the city has no economic reason; for the cost of liv- 
ing in the city is always higher than on the farm. 
The chief reason for emigration from the farm is 
for better educational and social advantages which 


The emigration of families to 


the centralized school may secure for the community. 
Modern conditions have added new elements to the 
educational and social problems of rural communities, 
making a twentieth-century solution necessary. Any 
adequate solution must take into consideration the 
new elements of the rural problem. The increased 
difficulties of the modern rural problems must be met 
by increased efficiency in the institution 
The or consolidated 
school not only can be made to offset the destructive 
forces of the rural community, but is a constructive 
agency by which life in rural communities can be 
made permanently The efficient 
school of the future, which can be no other than a 
consolidated or centralized school, can be made so 
broad in scope as to reach the whole community and 
so efficient in administration as to meet the laudable 
desires of rural people for educational and social ad- 
vantages not much inferior in opportunities for de- 
velopment and enjoyment to those offered in urban 
communities. Other improvements may be made and 
will be made as a result of the improvement in school 
facilities, but consolidation must 
first be secured; for every improvement in rural life 


which 


promises solution. centralized 


satisfying. rural 


centralization of 


and education depends either partially or entirely 
upon the consolidation of schools for its permanent 
success. 


TRAINING FOR SERVICE 


Education in a democracy may be regarded from two 
points of view: the welfare of the community as a whole, 
and the welfare of the individuals of whom it is composed. 
These two ought in the main to coincide, and must do so, if 
the hopes of democracy are to be realized. It is not difficult 
to show that this is the case in respect to education. The 
welfare of the community requires the best equipped men it 
can procure; men who will place at its disposal in the largest 
measure the resources of nature, of the arts, of the manifold 
benefits acquired by the slow progress of civilization; men 
whose minds are trained to see clearly and to think straight; 
men of wide knowledge and interests, with a broad and 
kindly outlook upon life and its problems.—President A. 
LAwRENCE LoweLL, of Harvard University. 
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THE ACADEMY MOVEMENT IN THE SOUTH 


By EDGAR W. KNIGHT, Ph.D. 
Professor of Rural Education, The University of North Carolina 


Part Il 
NE of the most interesting and indeed one 
of the remarkable of 
terian teachers was John Chavis, a full-blooded 
free-born negro of North Carolina. He was born 
in Granville County in that State about 1763. He 
early attracted the attention of the white people and 


most these Presby- 


was sent to Princeton “to see if a negro would take 
a collegiate education.” He was a private pupil under 
Dr. John Witherspoon, a famous teacher and presi- 
dent of Princeton, and Chavis’ evidence of ability 
to learn convinced his friends that the experiment 
would be successful. 
went to Virginia and engaged in religious work, but 
returned to his native State in 1805, at the request of 
Reverend Henry Patillo, and engaged in religious 
and educational work under the auspices of the Pres- 
byterian Church. 
after his return and taught for a number of years in 
the counties of Chatham, Granville and Wake. 


After leaving college Chavis 


He opened a classical school soon 


Both as a preacher and teacher he was highly re- 
garded by the best people in these communities. His 
English was said to be remarkable for its purity and 
its freedom from “negroisms” and his manner 
He had a rare knowledge of Greek and 


was 
impressive. 
Latin and the scriptures and 


powerful teacher and preacher. 


was regarded as a 

He continued his 
formal religious work until 1831 when the Legisla- 
His 
teacher, however, was perhaps the most remarkable 


ture forbade negroes to preach. work as a 


feature of his life. His school was attended by the 
best white people of the community, among whom 
were several who later became distinguished. Willie 
P. Mangum, later United States Senator from North 
Carolina, and Charles Manly, who later became gov- 
ernor of the State, as well as other prominent people, 
were among his students. The Reverend James H. 
Horner, for many years a well known secondary edu- 
cational leader in North Carolina, said of Chavis: 
school to him but 
The school was 
one of the best to be found in the State.” And Pro- 
fessor John Spencer Bassett says: “From a source 


only went to 


“My father not 


boarded in his family 


of the greatest respectability I have learned that this 
negro was received as an equal socially and asked 
to table by the most respectable people in the neigh- 


borhood. Such was the position of the best speci- 


men of the negro race in North Carolina in the days 
before race prejudices were aroused.’’!® 

The work of the Presbyterians and other dissen- 
ters gave noticeable impetus to the academy movement 
after the Revolution, and by 1800 numerous acade- 
mies could be found in all the Southern States. In 
Virginia they appeared early and multiplied rapidly ; 
by the close of the century twenty-five or more flour- 
ishing in that State. Among the best known were 
Prince Edward Academy, Hall Academy, 
redericksburg Academy, Shepherdstown Academy, 
Norfolk Academy, Winchester Academy, Petersburg 


Liberty 


Academy, Alexandria Academy, and several others. 
By the middle of the nineteenth century more than 
two hundred had been incorporated, and there were 
scores of less pretentious ones that had not been char- 


tered but were very active. The total number of 
academies in Virginia in 1850 was 317, with 547 


teachers and more than 9,000 pupils, and an estimated 
annual income of $351,000. 

The practice of founding and chartering academies 
In North 
Carolina thirty were chartered by the Legislature be- 
fore 1800, and from that time until the movement 


was equally as popular in the Carolinas. 


declined, from two to twelve were incorporated at 
nearly every meeting of that body. In 1850 there 
of the academy type in the 
State, with 403 teachers and nearly 8,000 pupils, and 
an annual income estimated at $222,000. In South 
Carolina several appeared before the close of the 
century and scores of them from 1800 to 1850; at 
the latter date 202 academies were reported in that 
State, with 333 teachers and about 7,500 pupils, and 
an annual income estimated at $205,000. 

The constitution of Georgia in 1777 provided for 


were 272 institutions 


schools to be supported in each county of the State 
at public expense; and the Legislature of 1783 pro- 
vided a land endowment for a system of county 
academies, which it continued to control and support 
until 1840. This is the clearest example in the South 
of state support for Under the same 


act?° a free school was established in Washington, 


academies. 


Wilkes County, and two academies were founded, 
at Waynesboro, in Burke County, and at Augusta, 
in Richmond County. The latter academy became 
*Slavery in the State of North Carolina, in the Johns 
Hopkins University Studies in Historical and _ Political 
Science, Vol. XVII. ; 
*Marbury and Crawford’s Digest, pp. 132-134. 
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known as the Richmond County Academy and was 
perhaps the most famous and influential in the entire 
State. Its with marked success 
throughout the ante-bellum period. In 1845 it had 
an equipment valued at $30,000 and an annual income 
from real estate holdings amounting to $1,600 be- 
sides $12,000 worth of bank stock and considerable 
During the Civil War the building was con- 
verted into a Confederate hospital and at the close 
of hostilities it was occupied for a time by Federal 
The school was re-opened, however, in 1868 
and began again a career of great educational influ- 


work continued 


land.?! 


troops. 


ence. 

This plan of land endowment for academies and 
other stimuli given by the State,?? promoted the 
growth of this type of institution. In 1785 the county 
academies were placed under the administrative sys- 
tem of the newly established state university though 
its authority over those schools proved to be more 
nominal than actual. The constitution of 1798 pro- 
vided that the Legislature should “give such further 
donations and privileges” to the schools in operation 
at that time, “as may be necessary to secure to ob- 
jects of their institution.” This greatly stimulated 
the growth of the academy and by 1820 thirty-one 
had been chartered. The following year the sum of 
$250,000 was set aside as an academic fund the in- 
come of which was to be divided among certain au- 
thorized academies in the counties or to be appro- 
priated to aid elementary education. The effect of 
this fund was immediate. More than three times as 
many academies were chartered during the next de- 
cade as were established during the previous forty 
1831 there were more than one hundred 
such schools in the State and ten years later the num- 
ber had increased 250. In 1837, however, the acade- 
mic fund had been transferred to the so-called com- 
mon school fund and the number of academies char- 
tered began noticeably to decline. In 1850 the num- 
ber reported in the State was 219, with 318 teachers 
and 9,000 pupils, and an estimated annual income of 
$184,000. 

The early history of education in Tennessee is a 
complicated story throughout. It is, as Phelan has 
so well said in his history of that State, closely con- 


years. In 


nected with the history of public lands, which is the 
Tennessee was settled from 
North Carolina near the middle of the eighteenth 
century and its history for many years was closely 


history of confusion. 





*See White, Statistics of Georgia, p. 71. 

"In 1792 the Legislature empowered the commissioners of 
the county academies to buy one thousand pounds’ value of 
confiscated property for academy support, and similar pro- 
vision was made in 1802 and again in 1810. See Cuthbert’s 


Digest, p. 25, and Clayton’s Digest, pp. 398, 599, and 677. 


related to that of the parent State. Samuel Doak, 
a Scotch-Irish Presbyterian, was one of the earliest 
Tennessee and opened a 
school at Salem about 1780. Three years later the 
Legislature of North Carolina chartered Martin 
Academy in what is now Washington County, Ten- 
nessee, and granted it the same privileges and powers 
granted Liberty Hall Academy when that institution 
was incorporated in 1777. Martin Academy grew 
into Washington College in 1795 and has been called 
the first educational institution established in the 
Mississippi Valley. In 1785 Davidson Academy in 
Nashville was incorporated. This institution was 
the beginning of Cumberland College, established in 
1806, and became the University of Nashville in 
1826. 


One of the most interesting phases of the State’s 
educational history developed from a compact to 
which Tennessee, North Carolina, and the Federal 
Government were parties, the terms of which agree- 
ment were expressed in the act of Congress of April 
18, 1806. In 1790 North Carolina had ceded to the 
Federal Government all the lands within the territory 
now known as Four years later Ten- 
nessee was organized as a territory and in 1796 it 
was admitted to the Union as the sixteenth State; 
but the Federal Government retained the lands ceded 
by the parent State until 1806. By the act of April 
18 of that year, however, Congress conveyed to Ten- 
nessee, under specified conditions, so much of those 
lands as lay north and east of a certain line, aiter- 
wards known as the Congressional reservation line. 
The reservation included all of West Tennessee and 
a large area in Middle Tennessee; and Tennessee 
conceded to the Federal Government the right to dis- 
pose of land in this jurisdiction, while the lands out- 
side the reservation was conceded to the State on cer- 
tain conditions. One of these conditions was that 
the State should appropriate 100,000 acres of land in 
one tract south of the French Broad River and the 
Holston River and west of the Big Pigeon River, 
for the use of academies, one to be established by 
the Legislature in each county. The academy lands 
were not to be sold for less than two dollars an acre, 
unless they were already occupied. In such a case 
the occupants were allowed to perfect their rights 
at one dollar an acre. This proviso greatly reduced 
the actual value of the cession. It was afterward 
found that a large part of the lands was occupied, and 
respect for the settlers’ claims caused what appeared to 
be a munificent educational gift to yield only half the 


teachers in what is now 


Tennessee. 


revenue expected. 
This and other reservations made at the same time 
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were the foundation of a college fund, an academy 
fund, and a common school fund, which were appar- 
ently intended to support a complete State system for 
he education of all the people. But the lands which 
‘re thus to form the basis of such a system were, 
by later legislation, disposed of at very low sums, 
and the proceeds invested by commissioners appointed 
for the purpose. However, a few academies were 
early established and soon rapidly increased. By an 
act of September 13, 1806, provision was made for 
establishing academies in the several counties of the 
State and for appointing trustees for them; and in 
1817 an act was passed which apparently contem- 
plated making the academy part of a complete sys- 
tem. The law said: 
Whereas, institutions of learning, both academies and col- 
leges should ever be under the fostering care of the Legisla- 
, and in their connection form a complete system of edu- 
cation, be it enacted that all the academies of this State shall 
considered schools preparatory to the introduction of stu- 


lents into the colleges . . . .23 


It appears that under the act of September 13, 
1806, and supplementary acts, thirty-eight academies 
were chartered, one for each county organized in the 
State at that time. 


1 
} 


boys, and they seem to have been “the only public 


Practically all of these were for 
institutions of the time.” It should be noted also that 
through such _ schools 
entry into the State.” 

ulemies as were organized between 1806 and 1827 


“public education made its 
It appears, however, that such 


were largely private enterprizes and depended almost 
entirely on private patronage for their support; in 
they had no sure source of income until 1838. 


Moreover, difficulties arose which should have been 
foreseen from the outset. The State had been ad- 
mitted to the Union ten years before the cession from 

Federal Government and before it had been 
re hed by the admirable survey of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. Moreover, a large part of the land had 
been taken up by immigrants who had contended 
gainst the many hardships incident to frontier life. 
They had won homes in the face of discouraging 


Is; and neither a high sense of justice nor reveren- 


regard for the regularity of the law overcame 


timent or sympathy for such courageous pioneers. 
From the first, therefore, efforts to comply with the 

visions of the land grants were met with sub- 
stantial resistance. Occupation rights were confirmed 
n conditions of long payments with the time of 


such payments frequently extended. The prices of 
lands were often lowered and interest was now 


| then remitted, with the result that the lands 


Act of October 20, 1817. 
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finally passed beyond the control of the State and of 
the schools. Confusing conditions arose early and 
confronted educational effort in Tennessee for many 
years. 

In his message to the Legislature in 1821, Governor 
McMinn had said: 


We all know that 200,000 acres of land south of the French 
Broad and Holston Rivers at the price of $1 per acre was 
appropriated to the establishment of and support of colleges 
and academies; but in what manner collections on the sale 
of those lands have been made and to what amount, how 
much of the principal or interest has been voluntary or other- 
wise paid, or how much still remains due or to become due, 
is scarcely known to any individual within the State; and 
perhaps it would not be practicable for the Legislature to 
inform themselves satisfactorily on the various points con- 
nected with the subjects by reports drawn from any depart- 
ment of the government. 

The executive had advised the Legislature to take 
immediate steps to acquire full and accurate informa- 
tion on the whole subject. Nothing was done, how- 
ever, and the matter of public lands for school sup- 
port continued confused and unsatisfactory until 
1838. In that year an act was passed creating the 
Bank of Tennessee and providing an annual payment 
of $18,000 for academy support in exchange for the 
proceeds of the academy lands which became part of 
the bank’s capital. In 1840 an act was passed de- 
claring that certain academies should be “known as 
the county academies of the State;” and the Bank 
of Tennessee was directed to pay the sum of $18,000 
annually for the support of such institutions, the sum 
to be distributed equally to each of the seventy-four 
counties of the State. The faith of the State was 
pledged to the payment of this appropriation, and 
from that time until 1861 the payments were regu- 
larly made. ‘The table below exhibits the operation 
of this fund frem 1840 to 1861 :*4 


YEAR APPROPRIATION DISBURSEMENT BALANCE 
Bis xcs wa $18,000 $ 7,920.00 $28,080.00 
ee 18,000 16,320.00 29,760.00 
_ ae 18,000 28,560.00 19,200.00 
ae 18,000 18,240.00 18,960.00 
ee 18,000 20,360.00 16,600.00 
eer 18,000 19,000.00 15,600.00 
1846....... 18,000 11,931.36 21,668.64 
ae 18,000 21,562.08 18,106.56 
eee 18,000 23,442.24 12,664.32 
ee 18,000 19,213.84 11,450.48 
ee 18,000 18,202.74 11,247.74 
ee 18,000 17,374.99 11,872.75 
1852....... 18,000 17,501.92 12,370.83 
oo ae 18,000 17,509.84 12,860.99 
ee 18,000 16,129.20 14,731.79 


* Weeks, History of Public School Education in Tennes- 
seé, chapter III. (Examined in manuscript.) See also Pub- 
lic Documents of Tennessee, 1859-60, p. 33. 
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1855 18,000 18,263.20 14,468.59 The county or parish academies contemplated in 
54 > yi 7 EC ( oe : . . 
185¢ 18,000 14,875.40 17,593.09 the original act were set in operation in at least a 
1857 18.000 19,260.40 16,332.79 ‘ | 1811 1 tl t eetiias 
as Te . s Batali > . 
1858 18,000 21,348.98 12,983.81 6 en y Pras 22 , 7 : 4s ee 
1859 18,000 18,275.97 12,707.84 priated to each of them the sum of $2,000, for build- 
1860 18.000 15,863.30 14,844.54 ings and equipment, and an annual grant of $500. 
1861 . 18,000 16,516.25 16,328.29 In 1819 the annual appropriation was raised to $600 
tala ad , : od $800 two years later. The ac 21 also pro- 
[his form of support served as an educational ind to $800 two years later. The act of 1821 also pr 


stimulus and promoted the development of academies 
The number of such institutions increased rapidly and 
by 1850 there were 264 in the State, with 404 teachers 
and 9,928 pupils, and an estimated annual income of 
$175,000. “For Weeks, “they 
to the educational tone of the State, 


many years,” says 


gave direction 
but they were not numerous enough to meet all edu 
cational wants, and others of like grade and charac 


ter were established by private individuals, by social 


orders and above all by denominational interests. 
Chey continued to dominate and direct the educa- 
tional interests of the State until 1873.” 


\nother 
“number and excellence of the 
Middle Tennessee” 
development of such a 


writer that the 


Says 


today form an 


system of 


private schools in 


obstacle “to the 


public schools as the other divisions of the State en- 
joy.”25 

\ large educational plan was mapped out in 
Louisiana by an act of 1805. An administrative 


body, similar to that of New York State and known 


“University of New Orleans,” was instituted, 


h were 


as the 


the regents of whic certain civil officers and 


Legislature for life tenure. 


others, to be elected by the 


The same act empowered the to establish a 


lege in New Orleans, 


regents 
and one or more academies in 
each county of the territory “for the instruction of 
French and English languages, reading, writing,.gram- 
mar, arithmetic, and geography.” It further provided 
for a number of academies “for the instruction of the 
youth of the female sex in the English and French 
languages, and in such branches of polite literature 
and such liberal arts and accomplishments as may 
be suitable to the age and sex of the pupils.” For the 
“more extensive communication of useful knowledge” 
provision was made for the establishing one public 
library in each county. The funds necessary to sup- 
port this educational undertaking were to be raised by 
lotteries. . The lottery provision was later revoked, 
however, and direct appropriations substituted. Sig 
nificant beginnings were thus made for carrying out 
the provisions of the act of 1805 with reference to the 
college and academies. But in 1821 the regents of the 
University of Orleans were abolished and five years 
later the college was discontinued. 


*Quoted in Weeks, Chapter III 


”” 


vided that eight “beneficiary students” should be edu- 
cated at each academy receiving the legislative appro- 
priation and should be furnished with books and writ- 
ing materials. In 1827 it was enacted that the sum 
of $2.62 monthly for each student be appropriated 
for the support of one or more schools in each county 
or parish, and in 1833 the Legislature enacted that 
funds appropriated for school support should be dis- 
attendance. 
than ten 


tributed on the basis of actual school 


Schools with an enrollment of not more 
children received $4 a month for each; those which 
had an enrollment of ten to twenty were granted $3 
a month for each; schools with an enrollment of more 
than twenty would receive $2.50 a month for each 
child, “provided the whole sum paid to any parish 
should not exceed the amount allowed it by law for 
that purpose,” which at that time ranged from $800 
to $1,350 for each county. 

On this basis the academy system in Louisiana con- 
1847 


The academy 


tinued until the passage of the act in which 
adopted a free public school system. 
movement in that State was influential in committing 
the public to the free school principle and in the aboli- 
1833 the 


‘academies proper” for a term 


tion of tuition charges. Moreover, about 


custom of subsidizing 


of years was begun. These schools were regular 
academies with self-perpetuating boards of trustees 
who had the usual powers and privileges of educa- 
tional corporations. The bounty from the State was 
given to these academies on the condition that free 
instruction be given the poor children. 

Montpellier Academy was the first institution of 
this kind to receive aid from the State. Among the 
others which received aid before 1842 were: Academy 


West 


Rouge Academy, Avoyelles Academy, Cata- 


of Clairborne, Ouachita Female Academy, 
Baton 
Female Seminary, 
\cademy, Franklin- 


Academy, 


houla Academy, Covington 


Spring Creek Academy, Caddo 


ton Academy, Pine Grove Providence 


\cademy, Johnson Female Seminary, Greensburg 


Female Academy, Springfield Institute, Minden Fe- 
male Seminary, Poydras Academy, Planquemines 
\cademy, Union Male and Female Academy, and 
In 1842 a bill was enacted 


many 


Vermilionville Academy. 


to retrench expenses and educational appro- 











\) 
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priations were discontinued; and three years later and customs with which they were familiar. Pri- 
citation began for a public school system for the vate academies constituted one form of educational 


ntire State. Up to that date, however, the estimated 
mount which the State appropriated to encourage 
uinty or parish academies was more than $973,000; 
nd the actual amount spent in subsidizing academies 
1842 more than $127,000.76 Al- 


ough the aid of the State was greatly decreased in 


rom 1833 to was 


1842 private academies continued to grow; and in 
1850 about 143 were reported in Louisiana, with 354 
whers and 5,328 pupils, and an estimated annual 
‘ome of more than $280,000. 
During a great part of the French and Spanish 
gime in what is now the State of Mississippi few 
formal schools of any kind were set up in the terri- 
eighteenth century, 


ry. Before the close of the 


\wever, private tutors were employed by some of 


wealthy planters, and some boys were sent to the 
st and North and even to Europe for their educa- 
tion. Around Natchez the people seemed especially 
: erested in education and in 1799 petitioned Con- 
About the 
little later a few private schools were opened and 


ss for educational aid. same time or 


ers would probably have been established if there 
been a sufficient number of qualified teachers to 
schools in 


charge of them. One of the earliest 


ssissippi was for girls and was established in 


tchez in 1801 by the Reverend David Ker, who had 
uccessful academy at Fayetteville, North Carolina, 
years before. In 1802 Jefferson College was char- 
l by the 
educ: tional institution to receive incorporation 


territorial Legislature. This was the 
Mississippi, but lack of funds delayed its opening 


1811. 
influential 


il about Throughout that century, however, 
About 1811 Washing- 


\cademy was chartered in Washington County, 


ad an career. 
| was exempted from taxation and given lottery 
funds for its 1819 
the 
lemy, the first girls’ school to be 
“the first 
work in the 


vileges to raise support. In 


Legislature chartered Elizabeth Female 
incorporated 
Protestant 


South,” which 


Mississippi, and fruits of 
extreme 
Methodist 


private academies were established. A 


minational 


me an influential school. Gradually 
dozen 
more had been established by 1820, perhaps a hun- 
| by 1840, and in 1850 there were 171 such schools, 
297 teachers and 6,600 pupils, and an estimated 
ual income of $144,000. 

Many of the earliest settlers of what is now Ala 
ma were from the older sections of the South and 
iturally brought with them the educational ideals 


Fay, The History of Education in Louisiana 








practice with which they were acquainted, and these 
institutions began to appear as early as 1811. The 
first educational legislation for the region now known 
as Alabama was by the territorial Legislature of 
Mississippi, in 1811, when Washington Academy was 
but institution seems to have had 


established, this 


a very slow growth. But other private schools be- 
gan to appear rapidly and numerous ones were in- 
corporated from 1812 through the ante-bellum period, 
not a few of which were granted lottery privileges 
for raising funds. Almost every Legislature incor- 
porated one or more schools of this type; in 1839-40 
twenty-three academies were chartered in Alabama.?* 
In 1850 there were 166 academies in the State, with 
380 teachers and 8,290 pupils, and an annual income 
estimated at $224,000. 

Although Arkansas did not enter the Union until 
1836, its 


facilities 


lacking in 
State’s 


inhabitants 
The 


population had been Tennessee, Alabama, Mississippi, 


earliest were not 


for education. sources of the 


Missouri, North Carolina, and Georgia. This popu- 
lation was more or less homogeneous and naturally 
held the same ideals which were found in the States 
had School 


with the first American settlements and were numer- 


from which it come. teachers came in 


ous before the territory became a State. Some of 
the best known of the early teachers were Caleb Lind- 
sey, who taught in Lawrence County as early as 1816; 
John Calloway, who had a school in Clark County ; 
Moses Easburn, who taught school for sixty years, 
beginning in 1821; and Jesse Brown, who founded 
the Little Rock Academy, 
1825. 


other teachers went under the general name of acade- 


“a primary and academical 
school,” in The schools taught by these and 


mies, but not a few of them doubtless gave more 


primary than secondary instruction. Later the more 
pretentious ones sought legislature incorporation and 
from 1836 to 1860 a large number of such institu- 
tions were chartered. 

Batesville Academy, in Independence County, the 
first school to charter in Arkansas, 


receive a was 


incorporated in 1836. The second educational insti- 
tution to be chartered was the Fayetteville Female 
From that 
time until the Civil War several private schools and 


\cademy, in October of the same year. 


academies were incorporated at nearly every session 


of the Legislature. The acts incorporating the schools 


were usually of the same type and ordinarily granted 


the same privileges. By 1850 there were ninety 


*Weeks, History of Public School Education in Alabama. 
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academies reported in the State, with 126 teachers 
and 2,400 pupils, and an annual income which was 
estimated at $34,000; and 1850 to 1860 more 


than sixty additional ones were established.** 


from 
were the last of the Southern 
the 
States in 1845, and had the experiences of their older 


florida and Texas 


States to be admitted to Union. They became 


sisters to guide them in formulating educational 


policies. Something of educational importance had 
already been attempted in each State, however, be- 
this The Florida 
formed at Tallahasse in 1831, 


fore time. Education Society, 


was of considerable 


influence in collecting and diffusing educational in- 


formation and in working to secure the establish- 


ment of such a system of schools as would be suited 
to the conditions and needs of the Territory. By 
1840 eighteen or twenty private academies had been 
trustees numbering from five to 


formed, each with 


nine. The constitution of the Republic of Texas in 
1836 declared: “It shall be the duty of Congress, as 
*Weeks, History of Public Scho 


1 ‘Education in Arkansas 


soon as circumstances will permit, to provide by law 
and an act of that 
Republic three years later granted three leagues of 


a general system of education; 


land to each county for the purpose of supporting 
the 
when Texas came into the Union was very adequate 
soth of 
these states showed interest in schools as a public 


an academy. Moreover, constitution adopted 


in its provisions for educational support. 


concern, though Florida’s first common school sys- 
tem was not inaugurated until 1849 and it was not 
until 1854 that a regular system of free schools was 
provided for Texas. However, private academies 
were active, though not very numerous, in both States 
during the ante-bellum period. Florida had eighteen 
academies by 1840 and ten years later they numbered 
thirty-four, with forty-nine teachers and more than 
1,200 students, and with an annual income estimated 
at $22,000. 
1850, with 137 teachers and 3,300 pupils, and an esti- 


mated annual income of $77,000. 


Texas had ninety-seven such schools in 


(To be Concluded) 


WHAT MAKES GOOD TEACHING? 


By ANGUS B. CAMERON 
Superintendent of Schools for Moore County, Carthage, N. C. 


N adequate answer to an inquiry so important 

and so comprehensive involves so many things 

that it would be impossible to dwell upon them 
all even in the briefest way in an article so limited in 
space as this must necessarily be. 

We might answer the question in this single state- 
ment, “A good teacher makes good teaching,” and this 
rather comprehensive statement might be sufficient for 
us to rest our case here if all were fully agreed as to 
the the 
teacher; but because of a want of such agreement and 


that go to ideal 


exact elements g make up 
for want of a definite standard it may be well to con- 
sider some of the most necessary qualifications which, 
if possessed by the teacher, will make good teaching 
a certainty. 

Certainly broad, full, well-rounded scholarship is 
one of the first essentials. A broad and full grasp of 
the subject taught so that the teacher can move freely 
without fear of reaching the edge, a knowledge so full 
that what he gives the pupil is but a small part of 
what he could give enables the teacher to speak with 
power, and his words carry conviction in a way that 
cannot be done if the teacher’s reserve fund of knowl- 
edge is limited. It is a common saying of the miller 
that grinds with water-power that he can make better 


‘ 


‘back water.” So the 
teacher who has a large fund of knowledge in reserve 
And, if in addition to a thor- 
ough knowledge of his particular subject, he should 
have a large fund of general information, his teaching 


meal when he has plenty of 


will do better teaching. 


will be better, for upon this resource he may often 


draw for illustration and illumination. The greater 
this fund and the wider his range of general knowl- 
edge, other things being equal, the better his teach- 
ing will be. 

But great as is the value of a large store of knowl- 
edge, there are other factors which may, and some- 
times do, we believe, contribute even more largely to 
good teaching, for it must be admitted that some great 
scholars are very poor teachers, while some of the 
best teaching is done by those whose equipment, from 
the standpoint of the scholar, is at least, mediocre. 

That somewhat vague and indefinable something 
called personality is one of the most telling factors in 
good teaching. It may not be born in us all; most 
likely it is not. Certainly some possess it in much 
larger measure than others; but we may all cultivate 
it and acquire it to some degree at least. Fortunate 
indeed is the teacher who possesses that magnetic 


power which draws others to him. He should nur- 
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ture it and cultivate it to its largest possible growth; 
and he that is without it or possesses it in but small 
degree, should do his utmost to acquire it, for without 
it he is doomed to failure, or at best, but limited suc- 
cess. 

Another factor which contributes largely to good 
teaching is good health. 
in fact, so closely connected with the factor of per- 


Good physical condition is, 


sonal mugnetism or personality as to be almost iden- 
tical with it. But whether we consider it as identified 
with personality or as a separate factor contributing 
to good teaching, we must admit its importance. 
“Good bodily conditions are absolutely essential 
to the qualities of mind and character necessary for 
It has been estimated 
that the nerve energy used up per teacher-hour is 


wholesome teaching. 


twice that per hour of ordinary office work.”* To 
be a good teacher, or to do good teaching, one must 
be a good leader; to be a good leader one must be a 
good animal. Without that poise, that self-confidence, 
that self-mastery that springs so easily from a good 
physical condition it is very difficult to exercise the 
kind of discipline that makes for good teaching; and 
good discipline is another one of the large factors in 
the matter of good teaching. By good discipline we 
do not mean the habit of resorting to harsh measures, 
but rather that broad, generous handling of affairs 
with it the 


Good discipline must be firm, fair, and just, not “lit- 


which carries idea of a “square deal.” 


tle,” not “nagging,” not vacillating, not over lenient, 
nor over severe. “A hand of steel in a velvet glove” 
expresses the idea. 

sake and 


for the work’s 


teaches because he loves to teach will do good teach- 


He who loves the work 


ing, while he who teaches as a stepping stone to some 
other profession or for the sake of getting a little 
“Dr. W. H. 
Payne has said, “Teaching is the noblest of the pro- 
Human life is 


“spending money” will teach but poorly. 


fessions, but the sorriest of trades.’ 
the finest thing in the world, and he who is called 
to the training and development of human life has 
the highest calling in the world. Only those who so 
appreciate the greatness of teaching should enter the 
profession.” 

\gain, he who would teach well must have vision. 
The sculptor looks beyond the rough surface of the 
unhewn block of marble and sees the image of an 
angel, and with chisel and mallet he transforms the 
shapeless stone into the beauty and perfection of the 
image that he sees. 
ion looks into the future and sees the wondrous beauty 


The gardener with prophetic vis- 


*Woofter, Teaching in the Rural Schools, p. 27. 
tWoofter, Teaching in the Rural Schools, p. 25. 
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of the lily and even in imagination inhales its rich 
perfume while yet it all lies dormant in the common- 
place bulb. 
til at last he is rewarded first by the tender shoot, 
then the bud, and then the ful! blown flower. 


Carefully he tends it and nourishes it un- 


So he 
who would teach well must look beyond the present 
and be able to see in the children that come under 
the influence of his daily instruction not merely the 
and often rude and boisterous 
boys and girls, but rather the well-trained, well- 
rounded the future—the 
woman that he would have them be. 


uncouth, untrained, 
man and the 
If he can do 
this and approach his work sympathetically in the at- 


citizen of 


titude of friend and helper to his pupils; if he can be 
“chummy” with them in their sports, a sympathetic 
friend and wise counselor to them in their problems; 
if he can overlook the frailties and follies of youth 
and help them to overcome their peculiar weaknesses, 
while at the same time he finds and helps them to 
find the good that is in them and magnifies it and 
nurtures it and helps them to grow day by day more 
and more like the great ideal; if in the spirit of the 
Great Teacher he can forget himself, his personal 
pleasure, his personal advancement, and deny himself 
the things he would like to do, while he does for them 
the thinks they need him to do, then he will do good 
teaching and he will have his reward, not in gold and 
silver and houses and lands, but in the better, larger 
life of men and women and in the consciousness of a 
noble work faithfully done. 





A CALL FOR LEADERSHIP 


HE urgent problems of the new world which uni- 
versities exist to serve, will suggest and demand 
grave changes of educational structure, purpose and 
method. The spirit of the times guarantees serious- 
ness in the pursuit of scientific truth, enthusiasm for 
the lessons of history and politics, open-mindedness 
to ideas, sympathy for the struggles of men every- 
where and resolution to win leadership in solving the 
problems resting upon the democratic order at the 
summit of which in its yet unbroken might, stands 
your country and mine. 
The great war is victoriously over, in which we un- 
selfishly helped to preserve free institutions from the 
An 


even greater war is on in which democracy must prove 


menace of armed force from without our borders. 


its right to exist as the ultimate expression of freedom 
and self-government, and in which enlightened unsel- 
fishness must battle with the forces of danger in our 
inner life-——Dr. Epwin A. ALDERMAN. 
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AMERICAN BEAUTIES 


By M.C. S. NOBLE 
Dean of the School of Education, The University of North Carolina 


NE day some years ago while holding a 

teachers’ institute in a North Carolina county 

seat I was glad to receive from a friend an 
invitation to take tea with him in his good home on 
the edge of town. 

He called for me in the early afternoon with his 
horse and buggy and gave me a delightful ride 
through the pretty streets of the little town which 
had already taken unto itself the name of “city” in 
its recently amended charter. 

When we reached his home I was struck with the 
beauty of location, the easy graceful lines on which 
his house was built, the smooth green lawn surround- 
ing it, and, in fact, with the “sum total” of all the 
things which a home needs to give it a pulling power 
on the owner when far away from it down the street. 
\s I looked at the neatness and tidiness and good 
taste on every hand I knew the kind of wife I was 
going to meet long before she came to us on the porch, 
bade me a kindly welcome, and went back to her 
household duties. 

When I expressed delight at seeing his good home, 
his pride was evident and he offered to show me 
through the house during the little while we had still 
to wait before going in to tea. I found it to be a 
simply but wisely planned building with many con- 
veniences, and yet it was unmarred by any of the 
intricacies of architecture, if I may be allowed to 
employ that phrase to include “gingerbread” work 
on the outside and bewildering little halls and stair- 
ways on the inside. 

The room which took the strongest hold on me 
was a little cramped up affair up in the attic next 
to the roof. The strong hold that this room took 
on me was not due to the room itself, for I had seen 
many a room just like it before; but it was due to 


1 


what I saw in the room and to the fact that I could 
see in the father’s face a just and natural pride in 
that which we were looking at and which he ex- 
plained to me in few and pointed words. 

The gist of what he said to me was this: His 
boy, like hundreds of otker boys, had great fondness 
for mechanics and electricity. These subjects were 
full of mystery, interest, and attraction for him. 
his room was his to use as he pleased for a labo- 
ratory in which to look for and work with all those 
things of mystery, interest, and attraction that he 


might be able to find as he groped about by himself 
in the wonderland of science. 

The boy lacked one year of completing the high 
school course, and his inborn interest, feeding upon 
what he had “caught on to” in the little science primer 
used in the school, had put him to work in the high 
up laboratory of his own furnishing. I do not know 
enough about science to tell exactly what he had, but 
there were jars, and batteries, and weights and pul- 
leys, magnifying glasses, a telephone receiver, two 
or three old clocks, a telegraphic instrument, electric 
bells, a few bottles of acids, and—well, I am show- 
ing by the way I tell it that I do not even know how 
to tell just what I did see. 

The father told me that his boy had learned a little 
telegraphy down at the railroad station, and also 
something about wireless telegraphy from a former 
schoolmate back home last summer on a vacation from 
his battleship; that he had run a line from his little 
laboratory to the house of a retired Western Union 
operator and was learning rapidly; that he had a 
wireless outfit with which he had often “picked up” 
calls, and that he was also intensely interested in an 
elementary course in chemistry which the new as- 
sistant in the high school had recently begun with one 
of his classes. And he also said that this assistant 
had been elected to teach in a state university the 
next year. But we were just then called to tea and 
after enjoying it and the “home talk” afterwards for 
an hour or two, | returned to my hotel for the night. 

After the close of the institute 1 boarded the train 
for home. Luck would have it that, owing to the 
crowds, | found myself seated with a well known 
college professor of chemistry—a man whose depart- 
ment had fully two hundred men to enter it every 
year—and I naturally thought of my friend’s young 
son with natural scientific instincts and tastes. And 
knowing that the father wished the boy, other things 
being equal, to attend the college in which my com 
panion taught chemistry, I told him about the young 
fellow. 

I told him of the boy’s innate fondness for science, 
how he had equipped his little laboratory with all 
sorts of home-made apparatus; how he had rigged 
up the telegraphic instruments, and how deeply he 
was interested in chemistry; and then I reached the 
climax with the statement that the father wanted his 
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n to attend my friend’s institution and make a 
ecialty of chemistry and physics. 
But no man ever received a greater shock than I 
en received. My scientific friend declared that the 
ther was taking the wrong course with his boy. 
find,” said he, “that boys of the kind you mention 
me to me with a smattering which unfits them for 
il scientific work, and that not one of them is ever 
satisfactory student in science. By all means that 
y ought to study the regularly prescribed subjects 
ich fit one for college and let science alone till he 
ts into college and then let me have him after he 
s completed his Freshman year at least. I’d rather 
ve a boy take up science for the first time who had 
ver thought one moment about it but had had care- 
|, drastic drill in Latin and Greek. If I am to try to 
‘+h him any chemistry, | would rather have him 
ow something about Latin and Greek than to know 
this stuff, this play stuff, this injurious smatter- 
you have been telling me about.” 
| did not know just what to say to this, but I told 
| thought that 


sted in chemistry could study it under a compe- 


possibly if a boy who was in- 


instructor before he went to college, he would 


better prepared to study the subject when he 
hed college. 
He said that I was entirely wrong; 


Ss? 


that any boy 
) wished to study science ought first to have his 
| trained, and that there was nothing better to 
“with” or “on” “in” (I have for- 


in his mind or 


teu which) than Latin and Greek; and that when 
ry had had his mind thus trained, he could then 
turned over to a science teacher with a reasonable 
ectation of results. 

then ventured to inquire if he didn’t think that 
mind of a boy could be trained to study science 
studying it; but my friend, in his enthusiasm for 
orrectness of his formula for making a scientist, 
lared that teaching a boy science in a high school 
lly unfitted him for successful college work in 
nce. 
| asked how he could hold that a boy’s study of 
in in a high school fitted him for studying it in 


lege and at the same time hold that his studying 
nce in a high school unfitted him for studying 


science in a co'lege. His reply was that I| did 


understand all the limitations, conditions, and 
lrances connected with the study of a science: 
then he rolled and lit another cigarette, while 


realized that I was enjoying the conversation im- 


nsely. Finally, I asked him if he did not think 


it science courses in college ought to be made more 


ictical; if he did not think that in chemistry, for 
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instance, a man ought to have 


sveryday life. 


something bearing 
directly on This question seemed to 
give him mui: pleasure because it gave him oppor- 
tunity to speak his creed as a teacher of chemistry; 
and he spoke with a good deal of declamation and 
professional stubbornness : 

“I do not think of giving practical knowledge in 
chemistry to the men whom I teach. I am not trying 
to do that. I am always looking for some one boy 
who will make a great discovery in science. I care 
nothing for what you regard as of practical value to 
the average man. I have some two hundred men in 
my department every year. Among them I am look- 
ing for one in ten thousand who shall make some 
great contribution to science. I care nothing for that 
which you call the practical. The American Beauty 
And 


The boy 
went to college next fall full of thought about what he 


Rose is made by plucking off all but one rose.” 
then the train blew, and I had to leave him. 


should get at the great institution; but after one year, 
he left disappointed and discouraged because, in ef- 
fect, they told him that all that he had loved was 
fool’s gold and not American beauties. 


THE LATIN COLUMN 


THE DEFENSE OF HIGH SCHOOL LATIN 


HE study of Latin has been defended at many 
times and in many places, frequently including 


these columns. But such arguments as we usually 
read and hear are often unsuited for effective use 


by the high school teacher when she is asked by a 
pupil or his parents: “Why should an American boy 
or girl spend so much time studying a dead language, 
which is not used at all in practical present-day life?” 
Yet if the teacher does not have on the tip of her 
tongue a convincing answer to such questions, many 
pupils are likely to be lost to the Classics. These 
words are written with the object of giving some 
of 
rassing and critical moments. 


suggestions which may be use in such embar- 


the 
study of Latin may be conveniently classified under 
three heads. 


Clear, convincing and practical reasons for 


I. TRAINING IN HISTORY AND PULITICS 


the War of 
1914-1918, and of Cicero’s statesmanship with that 


Comparisons of Czsar’s wars with 


of Wilson, are examples of ways of connecting up 


the Roman our own which should 


constantly be used in the classroom. 


civilization with 


Modern Euro- 
American civilization is based on that of 


pean and 
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the Roman Empire. If this fact has been systemati- 
cally introduced to the pupil’s mind in its varied as- 
pects, it will not be difficult for the teacher to show 
how greatly her pupils are helped in the understand- 
ing of recent history and present political conditions 
by their acquaintance with the great imperial state 
of the past. 
Il. TRAINING IN ENGLISH 

Latin is often said to be “harder” than most modern 
Due to this very fact,—to the great dif- 
Latin and the 
Latin, oral or 


languages. 


ference in construction between the 


English sentence—translation from 
written, gives the pupil constant and exacting prac- 
tice in English composition. Of course this is fully 
true only if really good English is insisted on in trans- 
lations, as it certainly should be. 


III. PREPARATION FOR THE STUDY OF MODERN 
LANGUAGES 

\ knowledge of Latin is obviously of great ad- 
vantage to a student of French, Spanish, Portuguese 
or Italian, all of which are descended directly from 
Latin. This is more important now than ever before, 
as the downfall of Germany has developed closer 
relations between the United States and France, and 
South 
America, where Spanish and Portuguese are spoken. 


has increased our interest in the markets of 


It is a proved fact that a thorough knowledge of 


Latin makes it possible to acquire a good reading 
knowledge of any one of these languages in a month’s 
After is acquired, 


ability to speak the language is merely a matter of 


time. this reading knowledge 
practice. 

So that the Latin teacher can show the doubting 
pupil that, when he is studying Latin, he is gaining 
a knowledge of History, Politics, English, French, 
Spanish, Portuguese and Italian, as well as of a great 
literature of the past. On this basis, comparison with 
courses which are offered to the student as a substi- 
tute for Latin may confidently be challenged—C. W. 
KEYES. 


THE EFFECT OF TRANSLATION ON STYLE 


N ACAULAY Pitt’s 


in selected and well arranged words to his 
He, 


at the same time, indicates how to translate a lan- 


attributes unrivaled power 


persistent practice of translating the Classics. 


guage not one’s own: 


“The classical studies of Pitt were carried on in 
a peculiar manner, and had the effect of enriching his 
English vocabulary, and of making him wonderfully 


expert in the art of constructing correct English sen- 





tices. His practice was to look over a page or two 
of a Greek or Latin author, to make himself master 
of the meaning, and then to read the passage straight 
forward into his own language. This practice, begun 
under his first teacher, Wilson, was continued under 
Pretyman. It is not strange that a young man of 
great abilities, who had been exercised daily in this 
way during ten years, should have acquired almost 
unrivaled power of putting his thoughts, without pre- 
meditation, into words well selected 


ranged.”—G. K. G. H. 


and well ar- 


LATIN QUOTATIONS 
HE expressions following have been found in 
Can the 
high school students of Latin give their meanings? 
Castigat ridendo; status quo ante; quantula sapientia 
mundus regitur; sui generis; ne supra crepidam sutor; 


American newspapers and magazines. 


coelum non animam mutant qui trans mare currunt; 
argumentum a silentio; ex cathedra—G. A. H. 


THE ENGLISH TEACHERS’ COLUMN 


[The purpose of this column is to afford high school 
teachers and the instructers in the University an cpportunity 
to exchange experiences, information, and opinion regard- 
ing the teaching of English. Contributions are encouraged, 
and questions about any phase of English teaching are in- 
vited. The members of the Freshman English staff in the 
University will be glad to serve high school teachers of Eng- 
lish in any way they can through t's column of the JourNAL. 
What problems of English teaching are giving. you most con- 
cern? Have you tried any special methods or devices that 
have proved successful? Questions and contributions for 
this column should be addressed directly to the editor of the 


JournaL.—N. W. W.] 


THE RELATION OF EXERCISE WORK IN 
ENGLISH TO THEME 

HE ineffectiveness of exercise work in English, 

so far as improvement in the pupil’s writing abil- 
ity is concerned, is often a sorely perplexing problem 
to the high school teacher. Let us suppose that the 
pupil has had assigned a series of sentences in which 
faults in parallelism or codrdination occur. He cor- 
rects the faults with which the exercise deals, but he 
perpetrates spelling errors which he would never make 
if he were composing a theme in which orthography 
Or the pupil may be asked to re- 
“He said that 
the peasants are lazy, uneducated, and that they are 
intensely conservative” ; and he reconstructs, “He said 


is insisted upon. 
write a sentence like the following: 
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at the peasants are lazy, that the peasants are un- 
lucated, and that the peasants are intensely conserv- 
itive.” Or again, the pupil may have an academic 
nowledge of what parallelism is, and yet be totally 
inaware of the necessity of applying his knowledge 
in his theme work. 

\t least part of the trouble is that the student does 
it realize that exercise work is composition, that he 
; not performing merely mechanical processes of la- 
x forced upon him by a Juggernaut of rules and 
He thinks, if 
sentence, an error in punctuation or grammar, that 
that is all that can properly be demanded of him for 
that sentence ; and in addition, not understanding that 


regulations. he corrects in a certain 


e theoretical knowledge which he, possibly, has just 
gained is going to be useful to him further, he drops it 
entirely from the upper levels of his consciousness. 

lhe remedy for this state of affairs is obvious. The 
student needs constant reminder that it is important 

he bring into play in sentence work, if necessary, 
other principles and rules than the particular one of 
which the exercise treats; and that he must not forget 
all about an exercise on the conjunctive adverb after 
He needs to have it re- 


he has finished writing it. 
peatedly impressed upon him that each principle of 
sentence structure is a milestone, or perhaps millstone, 
not that he can gaze upon and pass by with the pleas- 
ant assurance that he is so much the nearer to the end 
of his journey, but that he must pick up and carry 
with him on his pilgrimage. Else inevitably the ex- 
ercises will do him more harm than good. They will, 
in time, unless their real value as composition work 

themselves and their fundamental connection with 

me work are stressed, foster in the pupil habits of 
arelessness which will destroy the effectiveness they 
should have and which will, instead of improving the 
pupil’s capacit to write, permanently injure it.—J. S. 
M., Jr. 





THE NATIONAL COMMITTEE ON MATHE- 
MATICAL REQUIREMENTS 
HE Mathematical Re- 


quirements was organized in the late summer of 


National Committee on 


1916 for the purpose of giving national expression to 
the movement for reform in the teaching of mathe- 
matics which had ;~*ined considerable headway in 
various parts of the country. 

The membership of the committee at present is as 
follows: 

Representing the colleges—A. R. Crathorne, Uni- 
versity of Illinois; C. N. Moore, University of Cin- 
innati; E. H. Moore, University of Chicago; D. E. 





Smith, Columbia University; H. W. Tyler, Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology; J. W. Young, Dart- 
mouth College (Chairman). 

Representing the secondary schools—Vevia Blair, 
Horace Mann School, New York (representing the 
Association of Teachers of Mathematics in the Mid- 
dle States and Maryland); W. F. 
High School, Boston (representing the Association of 
Teachers of Mathematics in New England); J. A. 
Foberg, Crane Technical High School, Chicago, vice- 


Dewney, English 


chairman (representing the Central Association of 
Science and Mathematics Teachers); A. C. Olney, 
Commissioner of Secondary Education, Sacramento, 
California; Raleigh Schorling, The Lincoln School, 
New York; P. H. Underwood, Ball High School, 
Galveston, Texas; Eula Weeks, Cleveland High 
School, St. Louis, Mo. 

Last May, the Committee was fortunate in securing 
an appropriation of $16,000 from the General Edu- 
cation Board, which has made it possible greatly to 
extend its work. This work is being planned on a 
large scale for the purpose of organizing a nation- 
wide discussion of the problems of reorganizing the 
courses in mathematics in secondary schools and col- 
leges and of improving the teaching of mathematics. 

J. W. Young and J. A. Foberg have been selected 
by the Committee to devote their whole time to this 
work during the coming year. To this end they have 
been granted leaves of absence by their respective 
institutions. 

The following 
diately. 


work is being undertaken imme- 
1. To make a careful study of all that has been 
said and done here and abroad in the way of improv- 
ing the teaching of mathematics during recent years. 

2. To prepare a bibliography of recent literature on 
the subject. 

3. To make a collection of recent text books on 
secondary school and elementary college mathematics. 

4. To prepare reports on various phases of the 
problem of reform. Eleven such reports are already 
under way and others are being projected. 

5. To establish contact with existing organizations 
of teachers with the purpose of organizing a nation- 
wide study and discussion of the Committee’s prob- 
lem. The Committee hopes to induce such organiza- 
tions to adopt this problem as their program for the 
year. It is ready to furnish material for programs 
and also to furnish speakers at meetings. The organi- 
zations in their turn are to furnish the Committee 
with the results of their discussions and any action 
taken. In this way it is hoped that the Committee 


(Continued on Page 250) 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


With this issue the JouRNAL completes its second 
volume. It has traveled its second mile and found the 
traveling good. It has enjoyed the acquaintances it 
has made and the friendships it has formed. Here's 
wishing each and every friend and acquaintance a 
Merry Christmas ! 

Are you a member of the North Carolina Teachers’ 
Assembly ? 


which it stands committed—the professional improve- 


Don’t you believe in the two principles to 


ment of teachers and the advancement of the cause of 
education in North Carolina? 

South Carolina Education is the title of a new school 
journal recently launched by the Department of Ex- 
tension of the University of South Carolina, Colum- 
bia. The members of the School of Education in the 
University constitute its editorial board. The initial 
number (October 15, 1919) which has just come to 
our desk, is very attractive in appearance and is brim- 


ful of good things. The Hicn ScHoot JouRNAL ex- 


tends a cordial welcome to this newcomer from our 
sister State and wishes for it a long and successful 
career. We shall look forward with pleasure to its 


monthly visits. 


“Perpetuating Educational “Pauperism 


From one county in Western North Carolina there 
are sixty-five students in one out-of-state college that 
are pursuing courses of high school grade, so we are 
reliably informed by a well educated citizen of that 
county. In the three or four schools of the county 
that are offering some high school work of a meagre 
sort, there are, all told, about sixty-five other boys and 


In no one of the 
local high schools are there pupils enough to require 


girls of high school age and grade. 


the time of more than one (or at most, two) high 
school teachers. 

A most conservative estimate of the cost per year 
for each student attending the out-of-state college 
over and above what it would cost him to attend high 
school in his home county, if that county had one 
really good high school, is, let us say, $200. In other 
words, the extra cost in money that these sixty-five 
students pay out for instruction, which could as well 
be provided at home, amounts in the aggregate to 
$13,000 a year—and this money goes to build up in- 
stitutions elsewhere, and as frequently as not, the stu- 
dents who go away to school leave the county to build 
up other communities after they have completed their 
And, mind you, doubt 
sixty-five other pupils of high school grade scattered 


education. there are no 
about in other institutions here and there who might 
also spend their money at home and receive their high 
school education at home. But let’s not count these 
at present; let’s confine ourselves to the sixty-five in 
one out-of-state institution and the sixty-five others 
at home who are scattered among the three or four 
small struggling high schools of the county. 

Now, far be it from me to censure any man for 
sending his children to an out-of-state school if he is 
able to do it, and if it is necessary for him to do it in 
order to get for them the educational advantages he 
Nor am I unmindful of the dis- 


tinct educational advantages of travel, of a change of 


desires them to have. 


environment, of forming the acquaintance of students 
from other states. 
said. 


Such advantages cannot be gain- 
But let not these advantages detract our atten- 
tion from the main issue which is not simply an edu- 
cational issue, but one that is also economic and socio- 
logical in its deeper significance. 

Suppose the county in question is content to let this 
thing go on—what will be the result? We are ready 
to grant, mind you, that the $200 each pupil invests in 
his education each year, over and above what it would 
cost him in a good county high school at home, is well 
But for 
the county is this good business? Can it be justified? 


invested and that it may yield large returns. 
Isn’t it rank individualism gone to seed? Suppose the 
people of this county should get the notion into their 
heads to pool their interests, to co-operate, to build 
one modern county high school where all the boys and 
girls could get the kind of high school training they 
need. What would happen? Are they able to do it? 
Are they able to neglect to do it? The present policy 
is one that will pauperize the county—educationally 
and socially as well as financially —N. W. W. 
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SALARIES RISING 
W HILE we are struggling and fighting along try- 
ing to subdue the high cost of living, it is en- 
uraging to know that in at least one place in the 
nited States the citizens and school boards are rec- 
ognizing somewhat of the worth of the teacher. To 
sure, this place is far out on the Pacific coast, but 
storms and disturbances generally travel from west to 
st here in the United States, as we all know. 
Out in Pasadena, California, the salary schedule 
is been arranged as follows: 
Principals of high schools, $3,600 for the year 1919- 
20, increasing $100 each year until the maximum sal- 
ry of $4,000 is reached. 
Vice-principals of high schools, $2,700 for the year 
1919-20, increasing $100 each year until the maximum 
lary of $3,000 is reached. 
Heads of departments of high schools, $2,000 for 
year 1919-20, increasing $100 each year until the 
iximum salary of $2,300 is reached. 
leachers of high schools, $1,800 for the year 1919- 
20, increasing $100 each year until the maximum sal- 
of $2,000 is reached; minimum salary, $1,200. 
Note—The salary of $1,800 above provided is to 
be paid only to teachers receiving $1,600 for the year 
1918-19. Teachers receiving less than $1,600 for 
year 1918-19 are to be advanced $200 for the cur- 
nt year. 
(he same rate of increase is shown for other teach- 
principals, and supervisors in the system, ex- 
cept in the case of the kindergarten directors who 
from $840 to $1,150 for the lowest paid and from 
$900 to $1,300 for the highest paid. 
\Vhen shall we be able to record a like advance for 


L. A. W. 


\ 


rth Carolina teachers !- 
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WINSTON-SALEM’S PROPOSED HIGH 
SCHOOL 

INSTON-SALEM'’S proposed high school plant, 

plans for which have already been accepted, will 
cost in round numbers from one million to twelve 
hundred thousand dollars. The cut of the plant is 
shown at the bottom of this page. The construction 
will be reinforced concrete and brick, with stone trim- 
mings. The whole plant will be as near fireproof as 
it is possible to make it. The type of architecture is 
Georgian style with porticos connecting the buildings 
somewhat after the style used at the University of 
Virginia. The frontage of the group will be some- 
thing like 500 feet; the depth is 300 feet. The build- 
ing shown in the middle of the group is the R. J. Rey- 
nolds Memorial Auditorium, which will be built by 
Mrs. Reynolds as a personal memorial to her husband. 
that 


on the right is the Household and Industrial Arts 


The building on the left is the Academic Building ; 


Ss? 


Building. The auditorium will be used for commun- 
ity purposes as well as for the high school. It will 
have a seating capacity of 2,000 on the main floor, and 
1,000 in the galleries. 


Keen, of Philadelphia. 


The architect is Charles Barton 

Associated with him is W. C. 
Northup, of Winston-Salem. Thomas Sears, of Phil- 
adelphia, is developing the school grounds, and Louis 
Miller, of Somerville, N. J., 
Park and playgrounds. 


is developing the Hanes 
The gymnasium is not shown 
in the picture. 

Superintendent Latham is not prepared to say 
when the new plant will be ready. He hopes to have 
the academic building and auditorium, and perhaps the 
gymnasium, ready during the session of 1920-’21. It 
will take perhaps three or four years to carry out the 
complete building program. This is by far the most 
ambitious high school plant yet projected in North 
N. W. W. 


Carolina. 
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SOME RECENT PROMOTIONS TO PROMINENT SCHOOL 
POSITIONS IN NORTH CAROLINA 


V ISS ETHEL TERRELL, recently elected super- 
l intendent of schools for Buncombe County, is a 
graduate of Davenport College. Miss Terrell received 
her professional training in summer schools for teach- 
ers—the Summer School of the South, Koxville, Tenn., 
1910; the Summer School of the North Carolina Col- 
lege for Women, 1912 and 1914; the University of 
North Carolina Summer School, 1919. 
experience covers a period of thirteen years. 
1913 to 1919 she taught in the Asheville City Schools. 


Her teaching 


From 


She has taught primary methods in the Summer School 
of the North Carolina College of Agriculture and En- 
gineering, 1917 and 1918, and in Flora Macdonald Col- 
Summer School, 1919. 


elected 


lege Last July Miss Terrell 


was supervisor of schools for Buncombe 
County, and, following the resignation of Superintend- 


ent W. H 


tendency on September 30th. 


Hipps, she was promoted to the superin- 
Miss Terrell is a daugh- 
ter of Rev. P. L. Terrell, a Methodist minister, and is 
a native of North Carolina. She has two brothers who 
are school superintendents—M. C. Terrell, Superin- 
tendent of Alamance County Schools, and F. W. Ter- 
rell, Superintendent of the Graham Graded Schools. 
Miss Terrell is a primary teacher of exceptional abil- 
ity and success, and she is already showing executive 
and adminisrative ability of a high order. 
UGENE JARVIS COLTRANE, who became sup- 
4erintendent of the Roanoke Rapids Graded 
Schools last July, is one of the most popular as well as 
one of the most prominent young school men in North 
Carolina. Mr. Coltrane did an exceptionally good 
piece of work as principal of the Jamestown High 
School in Guilford County. His record of training 
and experience follows: 

A.B. Graduate from Guilford College, 1907; stu- 
dent, Summer School, University of Virginia, 1910; 
student, Summer School, Cornell University, 1911; 
student, Summer School, University of Norh Caro- 
lina, 1916, 1917, and 1919. (Credits almost completed 
for M.A. degree.) County Superintendent of Educa- 
tion in Randolph County, 1907-1910; Principal James- 
town High School, 1910-1919. 


R‘ YBERT F. MOSELEY, principal of Rocky 
Mount High School, is a graduate of the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina, class of 1919. A the end of 
his sophomore year Mr. Moseley dropped out of col- 


lege and served as principal of Yanceyville High 
School for two years, and later as teacher in the Row- 
land High School for three years. His success as 
teacher and principal has been pronounced wherever 
he has been tried. 


NGUS B. CAMERON, Superintendent of 

Schools for Moore County, was educated at Car- 
thage Academic Institute, Mercer University, and Mas- 
Mr. Cameron 
has pursued professional courses in the East Florida 
Seminary (now the University of Florida), in the 
summer school of the A. and E. College at Raleigh, 
and in the University of North 
School, 1919. Mr. Cameron has had twenty years’ ex- 
perience in school work in North Carolina and Georgia. 


sey’s Business College, Richmond, Va. 


Carolina Summer 


His plan of school progress for Moore embraces a sys- 
tem of consolidation which will greatly reduce the 
number of schools and at the same time greatly in- 
crease their effectiveness. 

RED B. McCALL, who was promoted to the prin- 

cipalship of the Charlotte City High School at the 
beginning of the current school year, is a graduate of 
Mr. McCall’s rec- 


ord of training and experience is briefly as follows: 


the University of North Carolina. 


Graduate of Charlotte High School; graduate of 
University of North Carolina with an A.B. degree, 
1915; taught Latin and Mathematics in Charlotte High 
School 1915-1918; taught Summer 
School, Charlotte High School, for three summers; 
Assistant Secretary, Charlotte Chamber of Commerce, 
from August, 1918, to August, 1919; principal Char- 
lotte High School, 1919-1920. 


three years, 


ANIEL R. PRICE, principal of the Greensboro 

City High School, received his B. A. degree from 
Earlham College, Richmond, Ind., in 1912; his M. A. 
from Columbia University in 1916. For four years he 
was Instructor in Physics in the Central High School, 
Birmingham, Ala., which position he resigned in order 
to accept the principalship of the Birmingham Col- 
lege High School. After serving in this capacity for 
one year he entered the U. S. Army. Two years later 
he was ready to re-enter educational work. In August, 
1919, he assumed the duties of the principal of the 
Greensboro High School. 
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THE NATIONAL COMMITTEE ON MATHE.- 
MATICAL REQUIREMENTS 


(Concluded from Page 245) 

can act as a clearing house for ideas and projects 
and can be of assistance in co-ordinating possible di- 
vergent views entertained by different organizations. 

6. To promote the formation of new organizations 
of teachers where such organizations are needed and 
do not exist at the present time. These organizations 
may be sectional, covering a considerable area, or they 
may consist merely of local clubs which can meet at 
frequent intervals for the discussion and study of 
the problems of the Committee. It is hoped that such 
clubs can be organized in all the larger cities where 
they do not already exist. 
contact directly with individual 


7. To. establish 


teachers. The Committee feels that this is necessary 
in addition to their work through organizations in 
rder to induce such individuals to become active and 
in order to make the work through organizations effec- 
tive. Plans for establishing this contact with indi- 


viduals on a large scale are under consideration, possi- 


bly through the publication of a bulletin. These 


plans, however, are as yet in a tentative stage. 
Organizations can be of assistance by sending to the 
Committee a statement of the name of the organiza- 
tion, its officers for the coming year, the time and 
place of its meetings and information regarding pro- 
posed programs. If any organization has within the 
last ten years issued any reports on topics connected 
with the work of the Committee, copies of such re- 
ports should, if available, be sent both to Mr. Young 
and Mr. 


regarding the character and place of publication of 


Foberg. If this is impossible, a statement 
any such reports would be welcome. 

Individuals can be of assistance : 

1. By keeping the Committee informed of matters 
of interest that come to their notice ; 

2. By suggesting ways in which the Committee can 
be helpful ; 
sending to the Committee in duplicate re- 


3. By 
prints of any articles they publish on subjects con- 
nected with the Committee’s work ; 

4. By furthering the work of the Committee among 
their colleagues, organizing discussions, etc. 

It is not too much to say that the existence of this 
Committee with its present resources gives the teach- 
rs of mathematics, both individually and through 
their organizations a unique opportunity to do really 
constructive work of the highest importance in the 
direction of reform. They can surely be counted or 
to make the most of this opportunity. 


SECOND-YEAR COURSE IN VOCATIONAL 
HOME ECONOMICS 
10 weeks—50 lessons—90 Minutes Daily 
1. Making a child’s wash dress from a worn larger garment. 
(10 to 12 lessons). 
To review work of last spring, to develop skill, speed 


Clothing 


and accuracy. 
2. Discussion of the winter wardrobe needed by a ninth gradk 
school girl (1 lesson). 
Note: 
and means of majority of class. 


Care should be exercised to keep within needs 


3. Looking over last winter’s wardrobe with reference to re- 
pair needed, renovation desired and additions probably 
necessary. (Home problem). 

4 Mending, patching of winter wardrobe (including use of 
tailor’s mending tissue), darning of stockings (on stock- 
ings, not samples). (2 lessons.) 

5. Dry cleaning of dresses and gloves (out of doors). (1 
lesson.) 

6. Washing wool dress or sweater. Dyeing wool. (2 les 
sons. ) 

7. Covering and trimming a frame or making a hat. (6 

lessons. ) 

(with data of clothes o1 


each girl should secure from 


8. Budgeting clothing allowance 
hand and probable needs; 
parents a statement of the amount allowable for clothe 
for herself. 
to mother for criticism. (1 lesson.) 


She should budget this in class. Present 
9. A trip to the local stores to look over stock in dresses, 
coats, shoes, hats, as a basis for intelligent buying. (1 
lesson. ) 
Note: 
machines when the sewing room is not in use (but 


The girls should be encouraged to use the school 


when the teacher is present), to make the under 
wear and other clothes they need and which will 
not be made in class. Five minutes at the begin 
ning of each lesson should be allowed for question 
This work 
is to count on their skill, speed and accuracy record 


on the particular problems of the girls. 


10. Cutting by pattern, fitting and sewing a simple woole: 


dress—a tailored middy suggested. (20 lessons.) 
11. Packing away summer wardrobes. 
Budgeting the clothing allowance of the entire family, 
working on the basis of the girls’ wardrobe budget 


(2 lessons.) 


Foods and Cookery—8 weeks—40 lessons—90 minutes dail 


(Text—Greer, Part II as basis) 
Food needs of individual girl. 
. Food needs of individuals in family. 
Means of supplying these needs (partly review). 
Planning grouping the day’s ration into meals. 
Preparation of meals planned. (Stress this.) 

(Under this may be introduced the preparation of any 


ukownd = 


new dishes desired, or a review of those requiring 
skill in manipulation.) 
6. Preparation and packing of the lunch carried by father and 
children. 
Child Feeding and Child Care—2 wks.—10 les.—90 min. daily 


1. Feeding the infant—natural and artificial. 
Modification of milk. 
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Feeding during transition from liquid to solid food 


Preparation of meals for children from 1 to 3 years. 


Feeding in early childhood—pre-school age 4 to 6 years. 
}. Clothing for baby. 

Bathing the baby (real baby if possible). 
Daily schedule. 


Formation of habits 


Home Nursing—3 weeks—15 lessons—90 min. daily 


Selection and care of sick room. 


Characteristics of a good home nurse 


Making and care of bed containing patient. 
|, Sterilization and antiseptics. 

sick. 

Liquid diet 


Semi-solid 


Feeding the 
preparation and serving (1 lesson). 
diet 
Convalescent 


preparation and serving (1 lesson). 


diet—preparation and serving (2 lessons). 


Special feeding problems (4 lessons). 
In constipation. 

In digestive disturbances. 

In tuberculosis. 

In underweight. 


In overweight. 


ome Management—6 weeks—30 lessons—90 min. daily 


Planning equipment and arrangement of kitchen. 
Labor saving devices: 
Fireless cooker; roller table; motor churn, wash- 
ing machine and pump; bread mixer; vacuum 
machine, etc 


cleaner; sewing 


schedule. 


< 


Care of bed rooms; ventilating. 
of bath room; plumbing. 
Care of living rooms; 


Veekly 


Washing, ironing, mending, 


heating and lighting. 
schedule. 
baking, churning, cleaning. 
} Seasonal schedule. 
House cleaning. 
Storage of clothes. 
Canning. 
storage of food. 

Shopping. 
Budgeting. 
cost of housing, of feeding, 


Analysis of community 


of clothing, of operation of house; 


for higher life; 


opportunities 
average incomes. 
Relation of members of family to one another and to 


the community—wise use of leisure 


king for Special Functions During the Year—10 lessons 


90 minutes daily 


ting and Preserving and Final Cleaning—1 week—5 les- 
sons—90 minutes daily 
The foregoing course in Second-Year Home Economics 


prepared by Miss Edna F. Coith, State Supervisor of 


ne Economics under the North Carolina State Board for 


itional Education. It is intended not only for those high 


ols that offer vocational courses under the Smith-Hughes 
but for all others offering this subject and wishing to 


unize their work on a standard basis. Any teacher of 


ne economics whether teaching in a _ school receiving 


leral funds or not having any questions to ask about this 


urse or about any phase of home economics teaching, 


uld communicate directly with Miss Coith whose address 


West Raleigh—N. W. W.] 


Jt 
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THE TEACHERS’ HOME AT BILTMORE 


AS 


that probably the one subject of conversation 


one travels from school to school, one finds 


which is surely discussed whenever a group ot 
teachers congregate informally, is the matter of liv- 
ing conditions for the teachers. Occasionally, all are 
jubilant over the comfortable home or homes in which 
they are placed; but alas, much more often there is 
such discomfort, such crowded conditions exist, and 
such poor food is served that the unhappy teachers 
can hardly barely exist, let alone collect their forces 
for constructive work. 

Speaking of living conditions reminds me of the 


The 
is situated on the outskirts of the village. 


Teachers’ Home at Biltmore. siltmore school 
Imme- 
diately to the side of the school is a gray frame house 
with a large piazza on two of its sides. This house 
belongs to the district and is called “The Teachers’ 
Home.” From its spacious porch one overlooks pic- 


turesque wooded valleys and there on three sides 
rise the peaceful mountains, so restful in their gran- 
deur. 

Within the house is a living room furnished sim- 
ply, though containing a piano to make it “homey.” 
There is also a dining room, a kitchen, and the re- 
mainder of the house is bed rooms. The house is 
furnished by the schocl committee and is occupied 
by ten teachers. 

These teachers group themselves into twos, who act 
as housekeepers for one month. The housekeepers 
plan the meals, do the buying 


bh? 


clean the living room 
and the piazza. A cook is hired who carries out di- 
rections for the meals and who keeps the dining room 
and kitchen in order. All clean their own bedrooms. 
\t the end of the month, expenses are divided among 
the ten, the committee charging nothing for the rent 
of the furnished house. If meals have been simple, 
there is no complaint, because thereby a few extra dol- 
lars go into one’s own pocket. If more elaborate 
dishes are served, all have enjoyed them. 

The teachers are a contented, interested group at 
Biltmore. Perhaps they had been selected because 
they were agreeable, not simply intellectual. At any 
siltmore 


Teachers’ Home is a success.—Epna F. CoItH. 


rate, judging from a personal visit, the 





Are you a member of the N. E. A.? Why not? 


The JourNAL has many good things to offer its 
readers in 1920. It will carry articles from some of 
America’s leading writers on secondary education. 
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NORTH CAROLINA SCHOOL NOTES 


ITEMS OF INTEREST REPORTED BY THE SUPERINTENDENTS AND HIGH SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 


Sand Hill High School, Acton, N. C.—W. S. Burle- 


son, Principal: We are attempting to mold opinion 
for a consolidated school and an increased faculty. 


Candler, N. 
Fourth year has been added to 


Candler School, C.—Edward 


Warrick, Principal: 


High 


the high school, and another full-time high school 
teacher has been added to the teaching force. 


Murphy, N. 


General 


High 


Superintendent : 


School, 


C—W. S. 
been 


Murphy 
Hlough, science has 
added to our course of study, and half the pupils in 
the high school joined the class; the trustees have 
granted funds for laboratory equipment; library has 
been greatly increased. 

Flat Rock High School, Flat Rock, N. C.—B. Rob- 
inson, Principal: Music teacher added to teach vocal 
music to entire school besides individual piano les- 
sons; plans made to put in vocational agriculture un- 
der the Smith-Hughes Act. We are hoping to add 


home economics to our course. 


Spring Creek High School, Lee, N. C—J. O. Cox, 
Principal: We have purchased a piano and are in- 
stalling a music department. 


Rosman High School, Rosman, N. C.—J. E. Ocker- 
Bond issue for $10,000 carried June 
11 for a new building, work on which will start this 
fall. 
great as heretofore; we are now carrying a two-year 
course, but have a four-year course in contempla- 
Expect to add playground equipment this year. 


man, Principal: 


Enrollment in the high school is three times as 


tion. 


Forest City High. School, Forest City—Benj. L. 


Smith, Principal: $50,000 in bonds voted for a new 


building, 24 patent desks added; set of new Inter- 


national Encyclopedia purchased. 


Hickory High School, Hickory, N. C—J. D. Sam- 
vels, Principal: $35,000 raised from sale of bonds for 
annex to building; plans are being made for a central 
township high school ; $400 has been spent for equip- 
ment, most of which was for home economics; one 
teacher added to high school teaching force. 


Nebo High School, Nebo, N. C—E. J. Harbison, 


Principal: Bonds voted two years ago for a new high 
On account of war conditions the 


Work 


school building. 
erection of the building had to be postponed. 
has not yet begun on the new building. 


Mills River High School, Horseshoe, N. C.—Miss 
Charlotte Young, Principal: An election has been 
held to enlarge the district boundaries, looking to an 
for $20,000 bond 


schi ¢ )] 


election issue next month for a 


new building. County Superintendent has 
promised another full-time high school teacher if the 


election for bonds carries. 


Rockingham High School, Rockingham, N. C.—L. 
J. Bell, Superintendent: Rockingham carried a bond 
issue of $75,000 for a high school building on August 
26—176 votes for it, and 28 against. We have 116 
enrolled in the high school so far (Sept. 23), which 
is about 22 per cent of our total enrollment. There 
are 55 boys and 61 girls enrolled. We have 20 in 
the senior class—11 boys and 9 girls. 


Shelby High School, Shelby, N. C.—I. C. Griffin, 
Superintendent: We have added a teacher under the 
Smith-Hughes act to teach agriculture and home ec- 
onomics and have added an extra teacher in the high 
The 
graduating class of 1919 numbered 24; 19 of these en- 
tered college this fall and three are teaching in the 


school to take care of the increased enrollment. 


rural schools. A teacher-training class has been or- 
ganized in the present senior class, this being the 
second year of this department. We are spending 
$1,000.00 on athletic field and playground. We have 
added laboratory equipment for general science, ag- 


riculture, and civic biology. 


Statesville High School—M. E. 
Since the close of school last spring, Statesville has 
voted bonds to the amount of $100,000. This money 
will be used for the erection of two buildings, one for 
the white children and one for the negro children. 
This will give Statesville four splendid buildings. 


Yount, Principal: 


Spencer High School, Spencer, N. C_—H. C. Miller, 
Principal: We have spent $1,900 on installing toilet 
facilities. 
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Wesley Chapel High School, Monroe, N. C., R. 5— 

A. Price, Principal: We have added a new $30 
library. Our attendance in the high school is about 
10 more than it was at this time last year. We have 
bought a new piano. 

Huntersville High School, Huntersville, N. C—C. 
C. Erwin, Principal: We have consolidated two dis- 
tricts with the Huntersville school. We have secured 
one extra teacher. We are now spending $600 for 
We graduated 15 last 
spring, 7 of whom entered college this fall. Our pres- 
ent senior class numbers 22. 


yme economics equipment. 


Matthews High School, Matthews, N. C—W. C. 
Pressly, Principal: Home economics has been rein- 
stated after a lapse of two years and a full-time eco- 
nomics teacher added, and money is in sight to add in- 
dividual equipment in home economics. <A _ fourth 
year high school teacher has been added. The num- 
ber of high school pupils has been increased from 
65 to 82. We are planning to consolidate some smaller 
schools with Matthews in the immediate future. 


Stearns High School, Columbus, N. C.—E. W. S. 
Cobb, Principal: Ninety volumes recently added to the 
library; school term increased from eight to nine 
months; laboratory equipment for home economics 
and physics provided. 


Almond High School, Almond, N. C.—B. C. Jones, 
Principal: Several subjects added to the high school 
curriculum; magazines and other reading materials 
added to the library; play ground improved; in- 
creased interest in baseball and basketball. 


Emma High School, Asheville, N. C., R. 4—J. T. 
Reynolds, Principal: We have recently voted $50,000 
for new school building, and aim to purchase six more 
acres of land to increase our play grounds. 


Spruce Pine High School, Spruce Pine, N. C— 
E. E. Hawkins, Principal: One additional teacher 
employed ; local tax increased; music course added. 


Black Mountain High School, Black Mountain, N. 
C—N. C. Shuford, Principal: Home economics 
added to our program of study; a new room finished 
for home economics, and modern equipment installed ; 
course in general science added for the boys. 
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Andrews High School, Andrews, N. C.—M. T. 
Edgerton, Superintendent: $2,000 spent on equip- 
ment for home economics ; $300 worth of playground 
apparatus purchased; we have one part-time teacher 
for stenography and typewriting which we give to 
entire senior class; one month added to the school 
term, making it nine months. 


Swannanoa High School, Swannanoa, N. C.—O. 
F. Blankenship, Principal: We have voted bonds 
for the erection of a modern building ; we have bought 
a new library and secured recitation chairs; we have 
aiso built a tennis court. 


Barnardsville High School, Barnardsville, N. C.— 
F. A. Penland, Principal: $200 spent on grading 
school grounds; $250 spent for equipment for ag- 
riculture, and a teacher of agriculture added for half 
time ; $300 spent for home economics equipment, and 
a teacher of home economics added for half time; in- 
creased interest in athletics, especially in basketball 
and volley ball. 


Hendersonville High School, Hendersonville, N. 
C.—A. W. Honeycutt, Superintendent: A bond is- 
sue of $30,000 voted September 3, $6,500 of same to 
remodei and equip Noterman residence for high school 
building, the remaining $23,500 being used for the 
purchase of the residence and seven-acre campus on 
which Noterman residence is situated. About four 
acres of this campus is being converted into a modern 
athletic field, two acres being retained for an agricul- 
tural demonstration garden. The building when 
adapted for high school purposes, about November 
Ist, will furnish ample capacity for a greatly enlarged 
domestic science department, a class room for voca- 
tional agriculture, and five other class rooms, study 
hall, and 200-capacity auditorium. Vocational agricul- 
ture and public school music have been added to the 
curriculum; supervised study has been introduced; a 
course in Americanization under the direction of the 
superintendent and a teacher of experience has been 
introduced. We now have six full-time teachers, 
three men and three women, and three part-time teach- 
ers, one man and two women. This almost doubles 
last year’s quota of high school teachers. We are un- 
dertaking to do something in the way of vocational 
guidance. A course in teacher training will be added 
after Christmas. In immediate prospect: We are 
planning for a community orchestra and community 
plays; we are developing our school into the com- 
munity center for Hendersonville. 
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Old Fort High School, Old Fort, N. C—Geo. B. 
Additional of 20 


cents voted, making the maintenance tax now 50 cents. 


Strickland, Principal: local tax 


Grace School, Asheville, R. 1—W. M. Reed, Prin- 


additional rooms built, for high 


school and one for elementary grades; one additional 


cipal: Two one 
teacher employed; basketball court and equipment 
provided. 


C.—W. H. 


One extra high school teacher 


Franklin High School, Franklin, N. 
Crawford, Principal: 
added ; 


high school seated with new desks; secured the ser- 


$250 spent for improvement on the building; 


vices of a whole-time janitor; $100 worth of books 
added to the library. 


C.—Miss 
Bonds have been voted 


High School, Nealsville, N. 
Hettie B. Rochelle, Principal : 
and taxes levied for a $20,000 high school building ; 
one teacher has been added to the high school de- 


Glenwood 


partment ; high school course increased from three to 
four years with a two-year course in science and 
French. 





PRIZE ESSAYS FOR TEACHERS OF 
GEOGRAPHY 


HE Journal of Geography announces a $300 prize 
plan of interest to teachers of greography. 

Three prizes are offered for the best essays, one 
each in the following groups of subjects: 

1. A prize of $100 for the best outline of a lesson 
for pupils of any grade in the grammar school, junior 
high school or high school on one of the following 
topics : 

(a) South Africa or Brazil. 

(b) Iberian Peninsula or Italy or the Balkans. 

(c) Either the political or the commercial geogra- 

phy of the Baltic. 

2. A prize of $100 for the best criticism of the pres- 
ent type of textbook presentation of any subject in 


a given geographical subject should be written up for 
the teacher. It should not exceed four thousand words 
in length. 

Competition is open to teachers of all grades from 
the grammar school to the university. The judges will 
be the editorial staff of the American Geographical So- 
ciety, who, before making the awards, will consult an 


advisory committee of the Society as well as educators 
and various specialists in geography. The award will 
1920, number of the 
Journal, and manuscripts should be in hand by Feb- 
ruary 15, 1920. Address: American Geographical So- 
ciety, Broadway at 15th Street, New York City. 


be announced in the May, 





HIGH SCHOOL CONFERENCES 


HE five conferences of high school principals 
which have been held this fall have been well at- 
At the 
Asheville meeting (October 3-4) there were about 
sixty in attendance ; at the Charlotte meeting (October 
10-11) there was about the same number; at the 
Greensboro meeting (October 17-18) the attendance 
was about one hundred; at the Greenville meeting 
(October 31-November 1) there were about sixty; at 


tended by both superintendents and principals. 


the Goldsboro meeting (November 7-8) there were 
about fifty. was manifested in each 
meeting, and in many instances significant progress 


Keen interest 


was reported by the principals. The program of the 
our October number. Some of 
the items of progress reported appear in this number. 


meetings appeared in 











Sargent’s Handbook of 
AMERICAN PRIVATE SCHOOLS 
A Guide Book for Parents 


A STANPARD ANNUAL OF REFERENCE Describes 
critically and discriminately Private Schools of all classifica- 
tions Comparative Tables give the relative cost, size, age, 
special features, ete 

INTRODUCTORY CHAPTERS review interesting develop- 
ments the year in education, Modern Schools, War 
Changes in the Schools, Educational Reconstruction, What 
Progressive Schools are doing, Recent Educational Liter- 
« etc 

EDUCATIONAL SERVICE BUREAU will be glad to ad- 
vise and write you intimately about any school or class of 
schools in which you are interested. 

_ Fifth edition, 1919-1920, revised and enlarged, 768 pages, 
$3.00 


CIRCULARS AND SAMPLE PAGES ON REQUEST 


PORTER E. SARGENT 
14 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 














One of the Fifteen Varieties 


We make various styles of 


DUCK SHADES 


both ROLLER and FOLDING 
Write us for catalogue, prices, 
and FREE SHADE 


OLIVER C. STEELE MFG. CO. 


SPICELAND, INDIANA 























